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ness and find his happiness in learning and virtue, whom
Chaucer sets to deal with the seven evil influences which
debase mankind. Readers of the " Canterbury Tales "
often miss the long prose tractate at the end of the
Pilgrimage, thereby losing something of Chaucer's
perfect literary art. The pilgrims are finishing their
journey, and it has been full of pleasure and of life. But
there have been ribald stories told on the way, and if it
were like other pilgrimages there may have been some
drinking too, and in any case the attitude of the pil-
grims' mind could hardly have been that of people who
were serious, and ready to pray at the shrine of a saint.
And so, as the afternoon shadows lengthen, and even-
tide and the ancient city draw near, the parson is asked
to contribute a story, and he gives them a sermon on
Sin and Repentance. It is unmercifully long, and
might almost be regarded as penance as well as ex-
hortation, but it doubtless served its purpose, which
was to bring back their wandering minds to the object
of their quest.

Actually the sermon is not by Chaucer, but taken
by him from a then famous treatise, written in the
year 1279 for the use of Philip the Second of France,
by a French friar, Frere Lourens or Laurence, and
entitled- Le Somme* des Vices et des Vertues, It is a
treatise dealing in a picturesque manner with the
duties and dangers of the Christian life, and a large
section of it is devoted to a consideration of the Seven
Deadly Sins. It is this part of the treatise which
Chaucer has borrowed. The Friar, for the purposes
of his treatise, finds the origin of the Sins in the vision